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is right, in that very solidity we used to despise,
but which those who live in modern flats are
beginning to reconsider. It is still certain that
the Victorians knew little about beauty. It is
fairly certain that they knew nothing about con-
venience* It is not so certain that they did not
know something about making homes.
They did at least know what a room was, and
they did not take the rabbit-hutch as their
standard. When they gave you a dining-room
they gave you a dining-room, not a cupboard
into which a table and six chairs and a Jacobean
dresser just fit. When they gave you a kitchen,
they gave you a kitchen; not a couple of tele-
phone-boxes, but a room in which three cooks
would spoil the broth without colliding. They
did not, naturally, offer any labour-saving facili-
ties, since in their time there was no occasion
for saving labour. Money had such value that
servants could be had for ten, twelve, fourteen
pounds a year, and could be happy on it. Few
people to-day have sufficient means to keep up
those houses, which require four or five servants
at much higher wages than fourteen pounds.
But, split up into flats, they make a good object-
lesson for our modern flat-designers. In small
portions they are just as easy to run as the
labour-saving rabbit-hutches, and what they
lack in convenience is compensated by the larger
personal radius they offer.